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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



The evidence presented by Beeching in sup- 
port of this theory is convincing. I must refer 
my readers to his Introduction (pp. xxiii- 
xxviii), and to his Notes, in which he points 
out numerous repeated words and phrases. 
Even Sir Sidney Lee dates Sonnet 107 as late 
as 1603, since " it makes references that cannot 
be mistaken to three events that took place in 
1603." This unmistakable date is significant, 
for there is a rough chronological sequence in 
the group of sonnets addressed to a man, and 
the later sonnets of this group are obviously 
separated from the earlier ones by a consider- 
able lapse of time (for instance, Sonnet 109 
records the passage of three years) . The strong 
note of personal sorrow which characterizes the 
later sonnets is well in keeping with Shakes- 
peare's tragic mood which followed the joyous 
comedies Much Ado, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night. I do not believe that to ex- 
plain Shakespeare's abandoning comedy in 
favor of tragedy we must suppose that he had 
suffered some great personal sorrow. Yet Pro- 
fessor Dowden's well-known theory that in his 
tragic period Shakespeare was speaking from 
"out of the depths" finds an echo in Sonnet 
90: 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come: so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might, 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 

Now, if Sonnet 107 was, beyond a doubt, 
written in 1603, and if the test of parallel pas- 
sages gives to other sonnets at the end of this 
group a date of 1600-1603, we may be justified 
in concluding that possibly Sonnet 111 was 
written during the same period — was contempo- 
raneous with Hamlet. 

In Sonnet 111, the drinking of eisel is repre- 
sented as being supremely distasteful. To real- 



ize Shakespeare's attitude towards the idea, one 
must read the passage in full : 

Pity me then, and wish I were renew'd; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel 'gainst my strong infection; 
No bitterness that 1 will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Clearly the drinking of eisel is used by 
Shakespeare as the very type of something bitter 
and repulsive. This is a sufficient reply to the 
objection of those who contend that " to drink 
a potion of vinegar is utterly tame and spirit- 
less." And if we can accept the theory that 
Sonnet 111 was written at approximately the 
same time as Hamlet, we may feel reasonably 
sure that in the play Shakespeare was not re- 
ferring to a river, but was giving expression to 
a notion then prominent in his mind, namely, 
that to drink up eisel was a supremely repul- 
sive task. 

It is, perhaps, going too far to suggest that 
this may have been the result of an actual ex- 
perience. Yet, since eisel was administered to 
those who had been exposed to the plague, pos- 
sibly Shakespeare, in his capacity as a public 
actor, had been exposed to "infection," and 
had been required by his physician to drink up 
"potions of eisel." The bitter experience, it 
may be, found expression in the two passages 
cited, and then faded from memory. 

Joseph Quinot Adams, Je. 

Cornell University. 



AN EARLIEK VERSION OF THE 
ROLAND MIRACLE 

The miracle of the sun, which stays its 
course while Charlemagne takes vengeance for 
his peers slain at Roncesvalles, 1 has been gen- 
erally accredited to the story of the Old Testa- 
ment battle under Joshua. But it can be found 
elsewhere, and in an account which closely con- 
nects it with the Roland legend. 

l Boland, 11. 2447-2481. 
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In an anonymous continuation to the chron- 
icle of Moissac, added towards the middle of 
the eleventh century, we read once more of the 
Spanish campaign of King Charles (" Carolus 
rex"), the submission of several cities by their 
Saracen ruler, Ibitaurus, and the surrender of 
various hostages, among whom were Ibitaurus' 
son and brother. Eelying on the genuineness 
of these acts, Charles led his army as far as 
Saragossa, only to unmask the treachery of the 
Moslems. For " dum in illis partibus morare- 
tur, comissum est bellum fortissimum die 
dominica. Bt ceciderunt Saraceni multa milia. 
Et de ora nona factus est sol ora secunda." 
Prom this scene of victory, news of a revolt 
among the Saxons caused Charles' speedy re- 
turn to the Rhine. 8 

In spite of the brevity of its record, our 
chronicle furnishes enough incidents to fore- 
cast the situation of the first part of Roland: 
Charles' invasion of Spain, the proffered sub- 
mission of the Saracens, who nevertheless re- 
tain Saragossa, the selection of hostages from 
the Emir's household (they are sons in Ro- 
land)} Up to this point both chronicle and 
poem practically agree with Eginhard's testi- 
mony. 4 But what follows, the fight on a Sun- 
day, in the neighborhood of Saragossa, and the 
slaughter of the Saracens, is wanting in Egin- 
hard, though the Annates Laurissenses make 
mention of a battle in general terms. As for 
the miracle of the sun all texts are silent save 
our chronicle and Roland, and in Roland, as 
we know, the battle with its attendant circum- 
stances is reserved for the story of Charle- 
magne's revenge. 

It will be noticed that the eleventh century 
chronicle omits all reference to the attack on 
the Christian rear-guard, an omission which is 
not surprising, since the Eoncesvalles fight does 
not figure in the chronicle of Moissac, the main 
source of our text. This text, then, would offer 

'Pertz, Mon. Qer. Hist., Scriptores, vol. XIII, p. 
262, 11. 4-8. 

'Roland, 11. 5, 6, 28, 29, 39-43, 143-150, 190, etc. 

'See Eginhard's Vita Oaroli Magni, and especially 
the Annates which go under his name, as well as the 
Annates Laurissenses (Pertz, op. cit., Scriptores, vol. 
I, pp. 158, 159), for the name of the Saracen ruler, 
Abuthaur, or Abithaur (also Abitauro). 



a version of the Spanish invasion, which is 
partly confirmed by older, authoritative records, 
and in part owes its origin to poetic invention. 
Because of the commingling of fact and legend 
which it would present, we might perhaps dis- 
cern in it a step in the process of epic develop- 
ment, a step which it probably would not take 
alone, but which had already been hazarded in 
other documents. Such an assumption would 
naturally lead to the conclusion, that the Sun- 
day battle and the miracle of the sun had en- 
tered into popular tradition by at least the 
middle of the eleventh century. Therefore the 
presence of the miracle in the Chanson de Ro- 
land would not necessarily be due to our chron- 
icle. The author of Roland would have taken 
it out of the epic material which had already 
gathered around his subject. In any case we 
should not consider him as its inventor any 
longer, its inventor in the sense that his inven- 
tive powers had been prompted by the story of 
Joshua's victory over the Amorites. That 
similitude had occurred to some other imagina- 
tive mind, several generations before the tales 
of the war in Spain and the defeat at Eonces- 
valles had moved him to give them a definitive 
form in the Chanson de Roland. 



E. M. Wakeen. 



Tale University. 



AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
IMMERMANN 

The following letter by Karl Immermann, at 
present in my own possession, has never been 
published : 

An den Herzoglich Sachaen Meiningsehen Hofrath u. 

Bibliothekar Herrn Ludwig Bechstein, Wohlge- 

boren zu Meiningen. 
Hoch geehrter Herr Hofrath! 

Ich beeile mich, auf Ihr geneigtes Schreiben vom 
9ten d.M. zu erwiedern, dass mit dem November sich 
wahrscheinlich eine Lilcke bei dem Dtisseldorfer 
Stadttheater ergeben wird, in welche Herr Rottmeyer, 
seine Qualificationen fur das Each des liiebhabers 
und jugendlichen Helden vorausgesetzt, einrtlcken 
k<5nnte. 



